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THE CONFLICT BETWEEN SUB- te 


JECT-MATTER SPECIALISTS AND 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATORS' 


WHEREVER you find colleges educating teachers, 
are likely to find 


some institutions it is well organized. 


guerrilla warfare. In 
In others it 


there you 


consists of sniping and counter-sniping on the part 
of faculty members whose viewpoints differ. I am 
referring to the old, old conflict that exists between 
subject-matter specialists and professional educators. 
In the university it is the faculty of arts and science 
in conflict with the faculty of the school of education. 
In the teachers college it is the professor of education 
and his associates arrayed against the professor of 
English, the professor of mathematics, the professor 
and their colleagues in other subject- 
matter departments. In some institutions the oppos- 
are, like knights of old, and 
In other institutions the 


of science, 
ing forees generous 
valorous toward their foes. 
conflict is bitter, continuous, and vicious in nature. 


1An address given before the delegates to the eighth 
annual Conference on Teacher Education and Certification 
in New Jersey. 


ROBERT H. MORRISON 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN NEW JERSEY 


It is the purpose of this paper to examine the 
nature of this conflict and to suggest some procedures 
which may bring about more co-operation and greater 
unity of effort in educating young men and women for 
the high service of teaching youth. 

During the past year the writer has interviewed 
100 divided 
between professional educators and subject-matter 
They have talked freely about the con- 


approximately persons about evenly 
specialists. 
flict which 
detrimental to public education. 
of both groups expressed a hope that a basis of 


co-operation may be found and that the causes of 


unanimously they recognize as 


A large percentage 


almost 


the conflict may be removed. 
The opposing 


follows: 


viewpoints can be summarized as 


1. The subject-matter specialists point out that many 
professional educators lack scholarship in that they have 
field of 


not attained recognized competence in any 
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knowledge. They contend that such educators are not 
fied to direct the learning of yo ith. None of these 
ialists will hazard a guess concerning the percentage 

r ssion educators without scholarship but each 

ga fe such individuals, and his thinking is based 
personal knowledge of professional educators in 

places who are less competent because they lack 
larship. It seems reasonable to believe that, wherever 





he lacking on the part of teachers or school 





irship 1s 
administrators, children will lose thereby. The subject- 
matter specialist who insists upon scholarship as one of 
the bases of educational leadership is sound in his con 
It is unfortunate, however, that all professional 
educators should be condemned because some of them lack 
scholarship. 

2. The -professional educators contend that a high 
percentage of subject-matter specialists know little or 
nothing about school organization, human growth and 
levelopment, nor how learning takes place. They insist 
that such specialists would cause serious harm to children 
if they were permitted to determine policies for the 
schools. It seems reasonable to believe that those who 
are responsible for determining educational policies 
should have not only scholarship but also an understand- 
ing of the nature of children, how they develop, how 
they learn, and in addition competence in school organ- 
ization, 

3. Subjeet-matter specialists also state that their fight 
with professional educators is because of the quality of 
the professional courses in education. It is contended 
that such courses are not only thin but seriously duplicate 
each other. Wherever such charges are true, the situation 
is serious. Many professional educators freely admit 
that these charges have been true in several institutions. 
However, they point out immediately that professional 
education for teachers has developed largely since 1900 
and that great strides have been made in the past few 
They contend that the content and the organ- 


ization of education courses have been greatly improved 


years. 


during the past decade and now compare favorably with 


professional courses in law, medicine, and theology. 


Some of the professional educators insist that 
subject-matter specialists are really uninformed con- 
cerning the quality of professional courses for teachers 
in modern schools and colleges of education and are, 
therefore, not qualified to offer criticisms. It seems 
almost impossible to believe that these three differences 
in viewpoint are sufficient to prolong the conflict. 
Both groups are serious in their desire to educate 
the best possible teachers for service in the schools. 
However, since the conflict is real and since pro- 
fessional educators will benefit greatly by co-operation 
and united effort, it seems sensible for them to take 
the initiative in developing a policy which will reduce 
the strife and at the same time improve the program 
of teacher education. 

After many conferences with both subject-matter 
specialists and professional educators, I am_ sub- 
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mitting ten suggestions which, if put into practice 
by professional educators, would, in my judgment. 
do much to remove the causes of conflict: 


1. In constructing curricula for the education of 
teachers provide for the attainment of (1) a basic 
liberal education, (2) comprehensive subject-matter 
specialization, and (3) the development of professiong 
competence. Instruction in literature, art, music, ph 
losophy, psychology, and English, both spoken ang 
written, is considered highly necessary. It seems reason 
able to assume that at least 40 per cent of the curriculum 
planned for educating teachers should be specifical! 
directed toward the acquisition of the elements of 
broad and sound education and that indirectly ever 
course should contribute to the attainment of. this 
objective. The teacher should have a feeling of power 
in his field. His specialization should be comprehensive, 
lor example, a teacher of history should have 
thorough knowledge of his field and in addition }; 
should attain broad understandings in related fields 
such as government, geography, economics, and sociology, 
Scholarship in the related fields will contribute to th 
history teacher’s ability to interpret his subject and 
make it vivid and meaningful to learners. 


In addition to a basie liberal education and com 
prehensive specialization, the curriculum for teachers 
should provide for the development of professional 
competence. Hence, provisions should be made for 
(1) adequate study of the various phases of the 
growth and development of the human individual, 
(2) thorough study of the professional foundations 
which are common to all teaching, and (3) special- 
ized study of the principles underlying a particular 
type and level of teaching. <A curriculum in teacher 
education constructed to provide for basic liberal 
education, comprehensive specialization, and profes- 
sional competence will not only provide a sound 
edueational program for prospective teachers but 
will also do much to remove one of the principal 
causes for conflict between subject matter specialists 
and professional educators. 


2. Help the subject-matter specialist to gain an un 
derstanding of the publie schools and of human growth 
and development and the teaching-learning process. Thi 
writer believes the following practices are sound: (1 
Urge the subject matter specialists to teach the courses 
in methods. Any teacher who accepts the responsibilit; 
for a methods course will be foreed to study children. 
Such a teacher is also bound to find out how childre 
learn. In the process the subject-matter specialist ma) 
gain a more favorable concept of education courses 
(2) Arrange for subject-matter specialists to share 
the supervision of student teachers. Any faculty mem 
ber who observes a student teacher at work and the! 
helps the student teacher evaluate his progress 
gain an understanding that is bound to reduce thi 
conflict between the opposing groups. (3) Invite sul 
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ject-matter specialists to serve as consultants on com- 
mittees which deal with problems in teacher education. 
Many such specialists make genuine contributions in 
presenting the viewpoints of those not directly responsible 
for training teachers. Service on such committees will 
provide the specialist with understandings which are 
almost sure to make for unity in effort. 

3. Arrange for teachers to continue their study in 
subject-matter courses as well as in courses in profes- 
sional education. In many schools and colleges teachers 
are urged to take courses which lead to higher degrees. 
Frequently they enroll for such courses in classes that 
meet during late afternoons, evenings, and Saturdays. 
Many teachers also attend summer-session classes. An 
analysis of enrollments in such classes shows that courses 
in professional education attract relatively large num- 
bers, while subject-matter courses are frequently chosen 
by only a few. 
and officials in schools and colleges of education en- 
couraged teachers to enroll for additional advanced 


courses in subject matter, the teachers completing such 


If employers, certification authorities, 


courses not only would add to their competence in their 
fields of specialization but would also help greatly in 
reducing the conflict between the two opposing groups. 

4. Make sure that college courses in education are 
full of substance, nonduplicating, and well taught. 
Probably all of us have been enrolled in courses in 
education which were so lacking in substance that they 
seemed almost ghostlike. In such courses students spent 
their time talking without purpose and without the 
synthesis which is likely to result from thorough study 
and earefully directed discussion. 
plain because courses in education duplicate each other. 
Some students claim that many a teacher of education 
courses gives one course under several different titles. 
Students have a right to expect excellent teaching 
in every course in education and without undesirable 
duplication. 


Many students com- 


Lack of substance in undergraduate education 
There are several fields in 
education with rich content readily available from 
which the undergraduate courses can be selected. 
Such courses as educational psychology, guidance, 
philosophy of education, educational measurement, 


courses is inexcusable. 


curriculum construction, visual and auditory aids in 
edueation, procedures of teaching, history of edueca- 
tion, and the professionalized subject-matter courses 
are full of substance and nonduplicating in nature. 
If courses in these fields are thin, it is because the 
selection of textbooks and references for library 
readings have been poorly chosen or partially neg- 
lected. If the college students do not understand 
the practical application of such subjects to the 
teaching-learning process, it is because the courses 
are not integrated with carefully planned demonstra- 
tion lessons directed by an expert teacher. 
Duplication among courses is reported in history, 
literature, and other subjects, as well as in education. 
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However, subject-matter specialists claim that it is 
more extended in courses in education. 
On the other hand, 


Some dupli- 
sation is probably desirable. 
that teacher of education courses who, regardless of 
the title of his course, uses practically the same 
material for illustration and discussions should be 
vigorously condemned for wasting the time of his 
students and betraying his colleagues. Teachers in 
training are bound to imitate their college instrue- 
tors. If the college teaching is excellent, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the college students will 
become better teachers because they have observed 
and imitated their college instructors. For this 
reason, it is doubly important for teachers of pro 
fessional-education courses to plan carefully, to 
organize thoroughly, to question thoughtfully, and 
to direct discussions with purpose and clarity. The 
teacher of an education course dare not be less than 
excellent. 

5. Replace college teachers of education who resign 
or retire by electing those who have scholarship in one 
subject-matter field and also outstanding competence in 
one or more branches of professional education. Those 
college teachers of education who lack scholarship in a 
subject-matter field are handicapped in dealing with 
They 
have no basis for understanding the viewpoints of the 


problems of instruction and curriculum making. 
subject-matter specialist. Since the college teacher of 
education is chiefly concerned with the professional 
preparation of beginning teachers who must have 
thorough and ready knowledge of the subjects they 
teach, it seems reasonable to assume that scholarship in 
a subject-matter field will be of great help to the college 
teacher of professional-education courses in his contacts 
with other faculty members and with the students he 
teaches. 


Equally important with scholarship in subject 
matter is outstanding competence in professional edu- 
eation. The college teacher of education should pre- 
viously have demonstrated high ability as a public- 
school teacher and possess thorough knowledge of the 
professional writings which relate to his teaching as- 
Teachers with these qualifica- 
If the employing officers of 


signments in college. 
tions may be scarce. 
schools and colleges of education demand such teach- 
ers, however, the universities are almost sure to en- 
courage outstanding young men and women to qualify 
for appointment. 
tion are scholars and also professional experts, there 
will be much less cause of conflict with subject-matter 


When college teachers of eduea- 


specialists. 

6. Produce and publish a greater number of scholarly 
research studies in education. 
ceded that a large percentage of college teachers of 
education are not interested in doing research in their 
particular fields. Many of them, who were required to 


It is quite generally con- 





‘ 1 research study for partially meeting the re- 
! f« in advanced degree, have not continued 
research after beginning their college teaching. 

Many teachers dislike the exacting requirements which 
t] experienced in working out a thesis or other re- 
' ( Others have a flair for research but 
their teaching assignments are so heavy that adequate 
cannot be given to the carrying out of a scholarly 


project. It seems, therefore, that well-staffed 


rest rel 
ireaus for educational research are a prime necessity. 


[hose co res and universities that have established such 


bureaus have contributed to improving both college 
courses in education and teaching practices in the public 


schools. Much of the research which has been done in 


reading, spelling, language arts, arithmetic, and child 
development has given surety and confidence to teachers 
in their classroom work. Such research has also gained 
the confidence, respect, and co-operation of many sub- 


ject-matter spe cialists. 


7. Strive for greater agreement in the nomenclature of 


rofessional courses in edueation. Crabb2 shows how 


ducation has evolved from one course, ‘‘the science and 


irt of teaching,’’ in the early normal schools to nearly 
1,400 distinet titles in the 1920’s. It is evident that 
many of these titles duplicate each other in the actual 


content of the courses offered. Such an array of titles 
and so much duplication make the professional educa- 
tor vulnerable. If professional educators could agree 
upon the titles of even twelve education courses considered 


desirable for undergraduate teacher-education students 
and then agree further concerning the content material 
desirable in each course, a great forward stride would 
be made in preparing teachers for the publie schools, Ex- 
cellent syllabi and textbooks could be prepared for each 
of the courses. Visual-edueation materials could be de- 
veloped for each course. Students would look forward to 
each course in anticipation of new experiences and greater 
understanding. There is some evidence to indicate that 
some courses are emerging as the foundational courses 
in many colleges for teachers. These are: educational 
psychology, principles of education, procedures of teach- 
ing, history of education, health education, guidance, edu- 
cational sociology, and curriculum construction. Ex- 
cellent courses, nonduplicating in nature, are being of- 
fered under each of the above titles. Such courses are 
almost sure to win the respect of those now critical of 
professional education for teachers. 

8. Admit only excellent students to the curricula which 
prepare for teaching. There is considerable evidence that 
the average attainment of students enrolled in schools 
and colleges of education fifteen years ago was lower 
than the average of students preparing for other pro- 
fessions. There were several factors that brought about 
this situation: Low salaries discouraged many students 
from becoming teachers. Those of greater ability chose 
law, engineering, medicine, and dentistry because the 


financial rewards would be greater. The teachers col- 


2A. L. Crabb. ‘‘A Study in the Nomenclature and 
Mechanics Employed in Catalog Presentations of Courses 


in Edueation.’’ George Peabody College for Teachers, 


Nashville, Tenn. 1926. P. 98, 
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leges offered curricula two years in length, they attracted 
many students from homes where the parents were in 
the lower-income brackets. Students from such homes 
were often required to spend much time in work which 
might well have been spent in study in both high schoo] 
and college. Further, fifteen years ago many students 
in education devoted a preponderance of time to profes- 
sional courses and a limited amount of time to the arts 
and sciences. Under such circumstances, it is natural for 
such students to attain in tests based largely on the arts 
and sciences an average less than that achieved by those 
preparing for other professions which required two or 
four years’ study in arts and science as prerequisite for 
admission to the professional school. 


Society’s need of excellent teachers and the impor- 
tance of excellent teaching to children warrant a 
policy of rigid selection of those who are to become 
teachers. At the present time several schools and col- 
leges of education deny admission to those whose 
scholarship attainments are low or whose _person- 
ality traits indicate that they will be mediocre or in- 
ferior teachers. Wood and Pederson® studied the re- 
sults of selective admission policies in 17 teachers 
colleges. They concluded that the students in those 
institutions were distinctly superior as compared 
with college students in general. They emphasize that 
those 17 teachers colleges did attract and hold the 
better high-school pupils. The inference is that other 
teachers colleges by offering a high quality program 
and by selective admissions ean secure students whose 
ability compares favorably with those who are pre- 
paring to enter other professions. The writer be- 
lieves that a school or college of education which 
limits its enrollments to those who have demonstrated 
average or above ability will contribute greatly to the 
improvement of the public schools and at the same 
time gain the respect of other educational institu- 
tions and the publie at large. When an institution is 
highly respected, its faculty members are less likely 
to continue the conflict between subject-matter special- 
ists and professional educators. 

9. Campaign aggressively for adequate financial sup- 
port for departments, schools, and colleges of education. 
When a university school of education occupies the least 
desirable building on the campus, both students and 
faculty members are likely to think it is of little or no 
importance. <A teachers college with inadequate build- 
ings and equipment and a poorly kept campus will not 
have the full respect of either students or faculty. When 
teachers of education have a salary schedule less de- 
sirable than their colleagues on the same campus or in 
other institutions whose financial support is from the 
same source, feelings of inferiority are likely to develop. 
Under such conditions faculty members are almost sure to 
intensify the conflict with the subject-matter specialists 


3B. D. Wood and R. A. Pederson. Teacher Education 
Journal, 3: 3-22. June, 1941. 
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who have better quarters or whose financial income is 
creater. Such conflict does not improve the situation, 
it an aggressive campaign for an adequate budget may 
result in financial support which will remove inequalities 
nd thereby reduce the conflict. 
10. Develop a public-relations program to acquaint 
ibject-matter specialists and the people at large with the 
rits of departments and schools of education and teach- 
s colleges. College students enrolled in teacher eduea- 
yn can become a great force in building good will 
toward the institution concerned. Yet, in some depart- 
ments, schools, and colleges of education these students 
are not kept informed concerning the policies and pro- 
grams involved. Uninformed students cannot interpret 
the institution they represent to the people they ap- 


proach. 


Much good will ean be developed through services 
rendered. Clinical services for children who need help 
in reading, speech, or the overcoming of some handi- 
eap are a means of acquainting students, college 
faculty members, and the publie with the quality of 
professional educators. School surveys are constantly 
needed. <A school of education or a teachers’ college 
can render distinct service by establishing a bureau of 
school surveys. Teachers of education who are com- 
petent in curriculum construction can provide leader- 
ship in vitalizing courses of study for the public 
schools. Through services rendered, professional edu- 


Bwemt@... 
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eators can establish a greater respect for themselves 
and gain financial support for the institution they rep- 
resent. 

Some teacher-education institutions depend almost 
wholly on their catalogues to keep people informed. 
Other institutions have a staff especially qualified to 
publicize their activities. The principal duty of such 
a staff is to interpret the college to the public. They 
arrange for lectures, write and distribute bulletins, 
and provide the press with news stories. If schools 
and colleges of education maintain an exeellent pro- 
gram of studies, render outstanding services, and keep 
the public informed, they are almost sure to win 
friends and to reduce the effectiveness of their erities. 

Conclusion. Professional educators need the co-op- 
eration of their colleagues who are subject-matter 
specialists. The strife which has gone on for years 
between these two groups is basically caused by a lack 
of understanding. It is believed that professional edu- 
eators can by the excellence of their work gain co- 
operation where conflict has existed. The benefits of 
such co-operation are large. The professional educa- 
tors can well afford to take the initiative in strengthen- 
ing their own positions and in interpreting profes- 
sional education to groups which are now unfriendly. 
It is not too much to hope that such initiative may re- 
sult in better teachers for the boys and girls who will 


be the citizens of tomorrow. 





THE EDUCATIONAL MERRY-GO-ROUND 

In his latest book, “The American Democracy,” 
Harold J. Laski devoted a long chapter to American 
education. There is much in this discussion with 
which American educators will no doubt disagree. 
There is one important criticism by Professor Laski 
which cannot be controverted. Elaborating the state- 
ment that “American education” has not met the chal- 
lenge with a success proportionate to its intensity, he 
writes : 

Above all, it may fairly be argued, there is no agree- 
ment among American educators, still less among Amer- 
ican citizens in general, about the end at which the schools 
should aim. . .. There are conferences without end, na- 
tionwide conferences, state conferences, city conferences, 
mixed conferences of teachers and parents, teachers and 
administrators, parents and administrators; mostly, after 
a mass of rhetoric, they boil down to the agreement that 
something must be done. 


What Laski has said about conferences can also be 
said about reports and surveys. They all succeed 
each other in an endless chain, and few educators 
ever stop to realize that the endless inquiries, dis- 


cussions, and reports reflect not vitality of thinking 
but an anemie condition in the subject to which they 
are directed. 

It is time that some intelligent student devoted at- 
tention to this busy-ness of educators, traced its rise 
and fall, and correlated it with results achieved. 
Probably not even a specialist in the field, except 
Thomas H. Briggs, could list the number of commis- 
sions and committees that have reported on secondary 
education since 1913. Dr. Briggs has repeatedly 
asked what the values of these activities have been and 
he referred to their frequency in his address before 
the National Association of Principals of Secondary 
Schools at the Atlantie City meeting last February. 

The same kind of “merry-go-round” has been cre- 
ated in the field of teacher preparation. It is not 
very long ago that a report on the subject, national 
in scope, was published in many volumes. A few 
weeks ago another report on the same subject was pub- 
lished. Possibly postwar conditions are so different 
from the prewar that a new inquiry and new aims and 
directions were considered to be necessary. But is 
there not some danger that the application of methods 
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used in business and industry and of serapping the 
old in favor of the newest and latest may be com 
pletely unsuitable in an institution as vital to the 
well-being of a nation as education? There seems 
to have been too great a tendency to serap “ideas” be- 
fore there has really been a chance to try them out in 
practice. The alternative to conservatism in eduea- 
tion is not constant change. There must be a strong 
foundation of agreement about the end that it should 
serve. Otherwise the tendency is too strong to pull 
up the plant periodically to see how it is growing— 
not a good thing for the plant even if the process is by 


conferences, surveys, or reports.- Lt ae. 


THE NEA PLATFORM TO STRENGTHEN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


IN conjunction with American School Week, Wil- 
lard EK. 
nounced the organization’s ten-point program for 


Givens, executive secretary of the NEA, an- 
American education. Dr. Givens took cognizance of 
the dark areas of the American educational system: 
t million children of school age do not attend any 
school at all; 


above, are illiterate; 


2,800,000 young people, age 14 or 
8,197,000 individuals, age 14 
and above, have less than fifth-grade schooling; the 
colleges cannot supply an adequate number of trained 
teachers to meet the serious teacher shortage; the 
public schools are not prepared to take care of the 
9 million more children expected to enroll in 1957 
than were enrolled in 1947. 

The first recommendation in the NEA platform 
stressed the adoption of legislation for Federal aid 


to education. The other points are as follows: 


1. Preservation of Democracy. All schools have an 
obligation to teach the rights, privileges, and the respon- 
sibilities involved in living in a democracy. It is the 
responsibility of the schools to indoctrinate our youth in 
the American way of life so that they know it, believe 
in it, and live it continuously. We urge all members of 
the teaching profession to expose and obstruct the ac 
tivities of all groups which have as their objective the 
undermining of the Constitution of the United States. 

2. Education for World Understanding. We believe 
the teaching profession must accept the responsibility to 
educate our youth in international understanding, so 
they may have a ‘oasie preparation to face the problems 
of living in an interdependent world. The association 
urges that all schools provide for systematic instruction 
about the UN, its history, structure, purposes, accom- 
plishments, and problems. We advocate that all teacher- 
education institutions provide instruction and experiences 
that will insure an opportunity to prospective teachers to 
acquire the attitudes and practices necessary to teach 
world understanding. 


9 


3. Reorganization of Administrative Units. Citizens 


of every state are urged to give serious attention to the 
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reorganization of school districts into larger administra- 
tive units with sufficient resources and pupils to provide 
economically adequate educational opportunities for all. 

4. Professional Standards. To insure competent teach- 
ers, the NEA urges adoption of these standards: (a) the 
minimum educational qualification for all teachers shall 
be a bachelor’s degree with an inservice educational re- 
quirement for additional work toward a master’s degree 
or its equivalent; (b) issuance of emergency certificates 
shall be discontinued; (c) minimum salaries with ade- 
quate annual increments shall be established which recog- 
nize the services and responsibilities of the teacher and 
compensate for thorough professional training. 

5. State and County School Administrators. We urge 
an upward revision of educational qualifications for state 
and county school administrators. 

6. Expansion of School Services. The public-school 
program should be expanded to provide summer camping, 
recreational, and creative activities. The association also 
recommends that public education should be extended 
through grades 13 and 14. 

7. Teacher Recruitment. National, state, and regional 
conferences should be conducted to attract persons of 
adequate scholastie ability, high character and integrity, 
and outstanding personality to the profession of teach- 
ing. Public and private scholarships should be made 
available for assistance of worthy students when financial 
help is necessary. 

8. United States Office of Education. The develop- 
ment of education, whether at the local, state, or national 
level, should be placed above all temporary and partisan 
political issues with appropriate administrative arrange- 
ments to safeguard the integrity of the educational 
process. To this end the association urges Congress to 
make the United States Office of Education an adequately 
financed, independent agency, headed by a national board 
of education. This board should be appointed for long 
overlapping terms by the President with the consent of 
the Senate. It further recommends that a professionally 
qualified commissioner of education be selected by the 
board to serve as its executive officer. 

9. Professional Responsibilities. All teachers should 
strive to improve existing practices and standards in 
school policy by participating in groups working for the 
solution of school problems, such as curriculum revisions, 
teacher welfare, opportunity for advancement, salary 
schedules, tenure, sick leave, and retirement benefits. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA CONTINUES 
TO GROW 

ALTHOUGH some colleges and universities across the 
country report decreases in enrollment figures this 
year, the University of Florida shows gains, not only 
in the total enrollment, but in the number of veterans 
entering the freshman class, according to a commu- 
nication sent to ScHooL AND Society by John S%. 
Allen, vice-president. The total enrollment has grown 
from 8,770 in the fall of 1947 to 10,100 in the fall of 
1948, with 151 more veterans entering as freshmen 
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than in the fall of 1947. Following the war, enroll- 

ent was limited to residents of the state and to 
former university students, a limitation that kept the 
enrollment of non-Florida residents to about one per 
cent of the total. This restriction has been lifted, and 
the number of out-of-state students has increased 

The university is also in its second year as a co- 
educational institution, with the result that “many 


s] rhtly. 


re women students applied for admission in the fall 

1948 than could be accommodated in women’s hous- 
ing.” With about $12,000,000 worth of construction 
on the campus under way, the housing situation will 
be alleviated when six dormitories (two for women 
and four for men), estimated at a cost of $5,000,000, 
are completed. Other buildings include an addition 

the chemistry-pharmacy building, $775,000; two 

ngs of the library, $1,412,000; two additions to the 
infirmary, $300,000; addition to the cafeteria, $891,- 
000; remodeling of the law building, $50,000, and a 
new wing, $280,000; a new gymnasium, $1,800,000; an 
idministration-elassroom building, $1,370,000; a stu- 
dent-exchange building, $500,000; and a dairy-re- 
search building, $211,000. 

The Six-Year Plan for the university is now being 
published in a series of brochures under the title, “The 
University of Florida Looks to the Future.” Two 
of these pamphlets are now available, and others will 
come from the press at about two-week intervals. 


FUNDS FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
DuRING the past year, the Research Corporation, “a 
completely nonprofit and self-sustaining organiza- 
tion,” has granted $729,118, “representing the bulk 
of the fiseal year’s earnings,” to colleges, universities, 
and seientifie institutions to promote independent sci- 


entifie research. Together with about $200,000 in 
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previous allotments which are still active, the total 
current disbursement for research by the Research 
Corporation amounts to nearly $1,000,000 for the 
year, according to J. W. Barker, president of the 
corporation. This sum represents 248 grants, 187 of 
which were made this year. 

Among the famous scientists who have received 
grants from the corporation are Ernest O. Lawrence 
and Harold C. Urey. 
Corporation is 405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 
Branches are located in Chicago and Santa Monica 


(Calif.). 


The address of the Research 


SUMMER SESSIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 

NINE British universities are arranging academic 
sessions for the period July 10—August 20, 1949, with 
central themes as follows: 

3ristol—** West Country Links with America”; Liv- 
erpool—“Town Planning’; Birmingham—*Shapes- 
peare and Elizabethan Drama”; Edinburgh—*The 
European Tradition”; London—Twentieth Century 
English Literature”; Nottingham—‘The Background 
and Character of English Social Life’; Oxford 
(1) “Modern European Civilization,” (2) “Ancient 
Greece”; Southampton—*The Growth of Democratic 
Government in Britain”; Manchester and Sheffield 
a combined course betwen the two institutions, ‘The 
English Industrial World.” 

Plans are made to accommodate 780 students from 
the United States. The full cost, including tuition 
and maintenance, is estimated at $216—$264. 
fare amounts to $330—$450 for the round trip. 

Additional information may be obtained from the 
Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th St. 
New York 18. Applications must be received by 
the institute, which will select the students, not later 
than March 1, 1949. 


Steamer 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
November 22: 5. 

Because of an unavoidable delay in the preparation 
of certain materials for this number, the 24-page 
issue, containing the “Educational Literature Review,” 
will be published on December 4.—EpiITor. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

JOHN Ewart WALLACE STERLING, former Edward 
S. Harkness professor of history and government, 
California Institute of Technology, and at present 
director of the Huntington Library, San Marino 
(Calif.), was named president of Stanford Univer- 


sity, November 19, to succeed the late Donald B. 
Tresidder, whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, February 7. Dr. Sterling will assume his 
new duties in July, 1949. Alvin Christian Eurich, 
whose appointment as acting president was reported 
in these columns, February 14, will continue to serve 
until April, 1949, when he will take over new duties 
as chief executive official of the Board of Trustees of 
the State University of New York. The appointment, 
effective January 1, was announced by the hoard on 
November 18. 

ArtTHUR Houuis EDENS, whose appointment as asso- 
ciate director, General Education Board, was reported 
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management; 
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was received by 
New on the ad- 
Dell, vice-president 

Allen 
Odgers, formerly dean, Grays Harbor Junior College 
(Aberdeen, Wash.), dean of the college; Mrs. Robert 
the 


Smith, chaplain and director of religion. 


( Billings, 


ministrative are: 


in charge of business George 


Hendrickson, dean of and Reverend 


Charles IL. 


The new teaching members are: Roberta R. Anderson, 


women; 


secretarial studies; Lois Coleman, home economies; 
James Albert Dawson, radio and electricity; Frank 
S. Mettes, auto mechanics and welding: Mrs. Leo T. 
Murray, English and speech; John O. Picton, physical 
Myron L. and Gilbert 


M. Williams, business administration. 


sciences; 


Tripp, social studies; 


Puiuip L. as head 
‘arteret School (West Orange, N. J.), was 
reported in ScHoont aND Society, March 30, 1946, has 


been named headmaster, Searborough (N. Y.) School. 


GARLAND, whose appointment 


master, (¢ 


M. 


affairs and director of libraries, University of Georgia, 


RANDALL, formerly dean of student 


WILLIAM 


has been appointed to the newly created post of aca- 
S. Merchant Marine Academy 
(Pass Christian, Miss.), which was reopened, Septem- 


demie dean in the U. 


ber 1, and which is now in “full operation.” 
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Wivevur R. Brown has been appointed dean of men 
and instructor in elementary education, Greenville 
(Ill.) College; Floyd F. McCallum has been named 
director of public relations; Edward 8. Crum, as 
sistant professor of piano, organ, and music theory; 
Mae 


A. Tenney, professor of English and chairman of the 


and Erwin P. Rudolph, instructor in English. 


division of languages, is on leave of absence for re 

search in England in the field of history in Methodis 
CLARA CHASSELL COOPER, whose appointment as as 

sistant Wilson Colles: 


(Chambersburg, Pa.), was reported in ScHOOL AND 


professor of psychology, 
Society, September 14, 1946, has been named dean 
of women and professor of psychology, Lebanon Co! 
lege (Annville, Pa.). 

Rena E. Matson was recently appointed assistant 
dean of women, Kent (Ohio) State University. 


Grorce M. McEwen, assistant professor of Eng 
lish, College of Engineering, University of Michigan, 
has been appointed secretary of the summer session 
to sueceed Louis M. 
speech, who has asked to be relieved of the secretarial 


Eich, associate professor of 
duties. Sabbatical leaves of absence for the second 
semester, 1948-49, have been granted to Walter A. 
Reichart, professor of German, and Emil Weddige, 


assistant professor of design. 


Gavin Lawson has been appointed director of test 
ing and counseling, Drake University (Des Moines, 


Iowa). 


Frep M. Dickerson was recently appointed coun- 
selor, Harvard University Guidance Center. 


Ricuarp R. PEEBLES, JR., has been named voca- 
tional appraiser, Veterans Guidance Center, Hunter 
College (New York 21). 

E. IRENE Perry was recently appointed director, 
School of Nursing, West Baltimore General Hospital, 
Baltimore. 


Cart F. Kayan, chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee of the American Society of Refrigeration Engi- 
neers, has been appointed head of the department of 
mechanical engineering, Columbia University, to suc- 
eeed Theodore Baumeister who resigned from his ad- 
ministrative duties in July but who continues as a 
member of the staff. Mr. Kayan’s appointment is 


retroactive to July 1. 


Ciaupe E. Ruoap, formerly a member of the staff 
of the Ohio State University, has assumed new duties 
in the department of vocational education, University 
of Nebraska. On February 1, 1949, he will sueceed 
Harry E. Bradford, retiring, as head of the depart- 


ment. 
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BRENDA GOODMAN has been appointed head of the 
department of English, Mitchell College (Statesville, 
N. Car.). 


ApaM AITCHISON was recently appointed assistant 
professor of speech and head of the department, Dan- 


bury (Conn.) State Teachers College. 


EILEEN Ryan FREDERICKS has been named head 


nursery-school teacher, Chestnut Hill 


Philadelphia). 


Academy 


Epwin E. Aubrey, whose appointment as president, 
Crozer Theological Seminury (Chester, Pa.), was re- 
ported in ScHoOoL AND Society, December 23, 1944, 

s been appointed professor of religious thought, 
University of Pennsylvania, and will assume his new 


duties at the opening of the 1949-50 academie year. 


THE REVEREND CHESTER D. McCown, formerly 
professor of New Testament literature and interpre- 
tation, Pacifie School of Religion (Berkeley, Calif.), 
has been appointed to a visiting professorship for the 
winter term in the University of Oregon. Dr. Me- 
Cown will teach two courses, “Bible and Civilization” 
and “Judaism and Christianity.” 


Pio Franco MaArtTiINvzzI, head of the gas-turbine 
section of the Italian National Research Council, has 
been named professor of mechanical engineering, Cor- 
nell University, and will assume his new duties in 
February, 1949. 


AMONG recent appointments at Hendrix College 
(Conway, Ark.) are the following: professors, Walter 
A. Moffatt (English) and John P. Anderson (psy- 
chology) ; assistant professors, George J. Avent (phi- 
losophy and religion), Clinton Sheffield Ferguson 
(economics), and Charles F. MeCormick and Sarah 
Moore Robinson (music) ; and instructors, Betty Jane 
Baer (health and physical education) and John E. 
Lyon (physics). H. I. Lane, professor of mathe- 
matics, has returned from a year’s leave of absence 
spent on the staff of Texas College of Mines and 
Metallurgy (El Paso). 


Witt1aM T. BeavcHAmpP has been appointed pro- 
fessor of English, State Teachers College (Geneseo, 
N. ¥.}. 

Per GUSTAF STENSLAND was recently appointed 
associate professor of education, and Ira J. Gordon, 
assistant professor of psychology, Kansas State Col- 
lege (Manhattan). 


Rarmonp A. Kemper has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, University of Louisville (Ky.). 


Pnuito T. PritzKau has been appointed assistant 
professor of education, University of Connecticut. 
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GEORGE P. FREEMAN was recently named assistant 
professor of education and psychology, West Virginia 
Institute of Technology (Montgomery). 


DonaLD W. BerGer has been appointed assistant 
professor of education, Northern Illinois State Teach 
ers College (De Kalb). 


BERNICE A. BATCHELDER has been named assistant 
professor of elementary education, State Teachers 


College (Oswego, N. Y.). 


JENARO FLECHAS has been appointed instructor in 


English, University of Puerto Rico (Rio Piedras). 


Henry JAcobs was recently appointed instructor in 


education, University of Arkansas. 


CHARLES S. Goopwin has been named teacher of 
English and social studies, Blair Academy (Blatrs- 
town, N. J.). 


JOHN OWEN Gross, whose appoimtment to the staff 
of the Division of Edueational Institutions of the 
General Board of Edueation of the Methodist Church 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, January 17, 
1942, has been elected executive secretary of the divi 
sion, succeeding H. W. MePherson who has reached 
the age of retirement. John Q. Schisler has been re- 
elected executive secretary of the Division of the Local 
Church; C. A. Bowen, exeeutive secretary of the 
Editorial Division; and C. W. Loughlin, treasurer. 


SuHAILER A. PETERSON, whose appointment as 4- 
rector of the Aptitude Testing Program of the C. in- 
cil on Dental Edueation, American Dental Associa ‘on, 
was reported in ScHoo, AND Society, Septembe 21, 
1946, has sueceeded Harlan H. Horner as secretary 
of the council. Dr. Horner has retired after eight 
years of service. 


At the 43d annual meeting of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, November 17, 
the following officers of the Board of Trustees were 
elected for 1948-49: Frank Porter Graham, president, 
the University of North Carolina, chairman; Robert 
Gordon Sproul, president, University of California 
(Berkeley 4), vice-chairman; and James Bryant 
Conant, president, Harvard University, secretary. 
Raymond Bernard Allen, president, University of 
Washington (Seattle 5), and Howard Foster Lowry, 
president, College of Wooster (Ohio), were elected 
members of the board. The administrative officers of 
the foundation are Oliver C. Carmichael, president; 
Howard J. Savage, treasurer-secretary; and Robert 
M. Lester, associate secretary. 


James B. McMILuan, professor of linguistics, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, has been elected chairman for 
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1949 of the Present-Day English Discussion Group, 


Modern Association of America. The 
is made up ot philologists who specialize in 


tudying the recent history 


froup 
and present status of the 
English language. 

Ileroutp T. Ross, head of the department ot speech, 
DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.), was elected 
president of the Indiana Speech Association at its 


annual meeting, October 21. 


Recent Deaths 


WittiaM DuNcAN MACMILLAN, professor emeritus 
of astronomy and mathematies, the University of Chi- 
eago, died, November 14, at the age of seventy-seven 
years. Dr. MacMillan, one of the “starred men of 
science,’ has served the university as associate in 
mathematics and astronomy (1908-09), instructor in 
astronomy (1909-12), assistant professor (1912-19), 
associate professor (1919-24), and professor (1924— 
36). He was “starred” by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science in 1921 for his work 
in astronomy. 

WILLIAM PigeRCE SHEPARD, professor emeritus of 
Romanee languages, Hamilton College (Clinton, N. 
Y.), died, November 15, a 
years. Dr. Shepard had- served the college as asso- 
ciate professor of Romance languages (1896-1900) 


and professor (1900-40). 


t the age of seventy-eight 


FREDERICK GARDNER COTTRELL, founder (1912) of 
the Research Corporation, New York, and a noted sci- 
entist and inventor, succumbed to a heart attack, No- 
Dr. Cot- 


trell had served as teacher in a California high school 


vember 16, at the age of seventy-one years. 


(1897-1900) ; instructor in physical chemistry (1902- 
06) and assistant professor (1906-11), University of 
California; chief metallurgist (1916-19), assistant di- 
rector (1919-20), and direetor (1920-21), U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines; and director (1922-27), Fixed Nitro- 
gen Research Laboratory, chief of the division of 
fertilizer and fixed investigation (1927-30), Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, consulting chemist (1930-39), 
and with the Bureau of Plant Industry (1939-43), 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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RHEINHART PARKER COWLES, professor emeritus of 
zoology, the Johns Hopkins University, died, Novem- 
ber 16, at the age of seventy-six years. Dr. Cowles 
had served as assistant in biology (1904-07), instrue- 
tor (1907-10), associate (1910-11), associate pro- 
fessor of zoology (1919-30), School of Higher Stud 
ies, and professor (1930-43), College of Arts and 
Sciences, the Johns Hopkins University; and asso 
ciate professor of zoology (1911-15) and professor 
(1915-19), University of the Philippines. 

FRANKLIN J. Houzwartu, retired head of the de- 
partment of Germanic languages, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University, succumbed to a heart attack, November 
17, at the age of eighty-two years. 

ALBERT KNiGHT Porrer, professor emeritus of 
English, Brown University (Providence, R. I.), died, 
November 17, at the age of eighty-four years. Dr. 
Potter had served the university in the professorship 
(1898-1936). 

CLirForD Woopy, professor of education, University 
of Michigan, succumbed to a heart attack, November 
20, at the age of sixty-four years. Dr. Woody has 
served as teacher (1908-10), Gaston (Ind.) High 
School; superintendent of schools (1910-12), Gaston; 
teacher (1916-19), associate professor (1919-20), and 
professor (1920-21), University of Washington 
(Seattle) ; and at the University of Michigan as pro- 
fessor of education and director of the Bureau of 
Edueational Reference and Research (since 1921). 


Harry MorGan Ayres, director, School of General 
Studies, Columbia University, suecumbed to a heart 
attack, November 20, at the age of sixty-seven years. 
Dr. Ayres had served as assistant in English (1904- 
05) Harvard University; and at Columbia University 
as lecturer in English (1908-09), instructor (1909- 
10), assistant professor (1910-19), associate professor 
(1919-28), professor (since 1928), director of the 
summer session (since 1939), director of the Casa 
Italiana (since 1940), acting director of the Extension 
Division (1942-47), and director of the School of 
General Studies (since 1947), when the school was 
organized as the result of his administrative and 
organizational contributions in extension. 








A NOTE ON TEACHER TRAINING 
Barry T. JENSEN 


Miami University 


Near the end of my last day at the university with 
which I was formerly associated, I heard my name 





called and waited for Bill to catch me. I like Bill; he 
will not set the world afire with his genius but I enjoy 
talking with him. He had enrolled in one of my 
classes in educational psychology a year before and 
always seemed enthusiastie about his future in edu- 


cation and eager to begin his teaching. On this par- 
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ticular evening, he was different. During the next 
half hour Bill told the unhappy story of professional 
raining in edueation. 


He has changed from a student, interested in learn- 


ing the professor so that he ean get a higher grade. 
He added that he plans to work in baeteriology or 
shysiology after graduation because “in science you 

tually do something, but in education you sit around 
hilosophizing.” He added that he had just “taken” 
, very disappointing course—the professor said noth- 
ng new, merely ‘“‘hashed and rehashed stuff learned in 
previous courses.” 

A few quarters previously Bill registered for a 
course Which he had thought would make a valuable 
contribution to his training. It became, according to 
Bill, a good example of violation of the principles of 
education taught to him. Bill expressed many other 
deas but most of them implied that since instructors 
n edueation do not apply what they say, he was be- 
ginning to wonder if it was worth while. 

That is one case, but, even if it were the only one, 
we would have good eause to reflect for a moment on 
how we teach our teachers. Remember your own days 
as an undergraduate—how many classes did you find 
dragging on interminably? Think of your own teach- 
ing—do your students find it vibrant and infectious 
and exemplary? 

Dick, another major in education, had been greatly 
interested in education. He said, “Yes, I’m still in 
edueation, but...” He continued by saying that all 
you do is talk and never get anything said. He, too, 
commented on the poor teaching by those who talk 


” 


about good teaching. 

Yes, those are only two eases, but what about Peg 
and Bob and thousands of others graduated from our 
teachers colleges annually—persons certified as teach- 
ers but fed up with education, feeling that education 
courses are the dullest in the university and educators 
the poorest teachers. I am reminded at this point of 
Jean who shed real tears because her critic teacher 
insisted that she conduct her classes in a way con- 
trary to principles taught by that instructor. 

We need not condemn teacher training as a whole; 
many of the best teachers are in education. But some 
of us should now realize that these attitudes of 
students are symptomatic of an illness in our system. 
Is it trite to say that teachers of teachers ought to do 
better teaching? Ask yourself if you would believe 
the salesman who used his ecompetitor’s product. Ob- 
viously, if a professor taught his college class with 
methods suitable for the elementary school, he would 
be out of order; but is that any reason for him to 
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uphold and maintain time-honored methods of college 
teaching when the literature contains experimental 
evidence of the satisfactoriness of other methods? 

The other major complaint of students—that they 
come for food but hear about the value of being fed 
—deserves consideration. How many teachers-to be 
have useful knowledge of the facts of learning (the 
phenomenon of retroactive inhibition, for example) ? 
How many actually know how to give vocational 
guidance, even though convinced of its desirability? 
How many ean teach their pupils the skills necessary 
for efficient study? Pedagogy moved away from the 
old practice of telling the teacher what to do when 
Jimmy misbehaves in a certain way—and rightly so! 
The question should be raised, however, as to how 
far we should let the pendulum swing in the other 
direction. Is it right that our graduates can write 
brilliant justifications for knowing the child, but are 
inadequate when it comes to understanding Mamie 
who sits in the front row? 

What I have said may not be popular. Further- 
more, many of those most in need of this discussion 
will not read it. 
tain responsibility for calling further attention to 


But I do presume to accept a cer- 


a need in teacher training. This is an appeal for 


a revision of our methods and subject matter so that 
we stop educating students away from education. 


ARE WE REALLY EDUCATING? 


Epa@ar C, CuMINGS 
DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 


THE past decade has seen the development of wide- 


spread public interest in higher education and its 
Not only does higher education receive 


problems. 
publicity in strange places such as the lighter periodi- 
eals, but there is also a growing tendency to relate 
higher education more closely to society and its 
problems. 

It would seem, for example, that every other article 
on edueation confronts us with what might be called 
the crisis in character as exemplified by such things 
as the divorce situation and the millions spent annually 
on liquor. One is almost forced to the conclusion 
that the person who cannot be bought for a price 
is virtually extinct. 

The emphasis of our civilization on material stand- 
ards rather than those of the mind or spirit has 
also pervaded higher education. Our universities and 
colleges are becoming more and more complex, with 
more luxurious 


bigger and better buildings, with 











lounges and fraternity houses, and with finer foot- 
Most parents appear to choose colleges 
on these criteria. There is, however, a regrettable 
lack of 
One cannot help but be reminded of the eynie who 


proportion: te progress in genuine edueation. 


hat the only difference between a college and 
an insane asylum was the fact that one had to show 
ount of improvement to get out of the 
frightening 


Any college president ean tell of the 


resistance which many college students and even 


faculty members are able to generate against the 
educative process. The cynical observer might wonder 
ether those students who do become edueated are 
‘so against their own wishes and frequently 
against those of the faculty. 

There seems to be hope, however. Our colleges and 
making an attempt to put 
If this attempt is 


not being made, then how explain the multitude of 


universities seem to be 


where they should be. 


which have issued from our edueational in- 
stitutions since World War ITI. I suspect that the 
atomie age has had a great deal to do with this sudden 


report 


introspection on the part of edueators. 
Doubtless the reader has become extremely tired 
of hearing people say that ours is the most difficult 


of all eras. 


Speakers and writers have been saying 
some such thing about every epoch since the beginning 
of time. Nevertheless, we have the striking fact 
that no age previous to this one has presented us 
with a mechanism with which humanity could wipe 
itself out, if it so desired. Occasionally one wonders 


whether the desire is not already present. The 
implications of the atomie bomb are not so bad 
taken alone; but those implications combined with 
our crassly materialistic thinking are horrible beyond 
belief. 

The educational 
remarkable in their agreement, which comes to about 


reports referred to above are 
the following statement: we need college and univer- 
sity courses which develop mental, spiritual, and social 
maturity a great deal more than we need courses 
which will produce a scientific wiseacre. This is just 
another way of saying that the importance of char- 
acter and personality—the individual’s response—has 
been grossly underestimated. 

This is not to say that we are entering another era 
of “progressive” education. Let us hope that, while 
this progressive education did make certain contribu- 
tions, there will not be another period when Johnny 
may be allowed to express himself quite as he used 
to do! 

There appear to be certain things wrong with 
education and the social scene. We are witnessing an 
orgy of specialized training and we must face the 
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fact that we are affording our young people too 
little genuine education. Training ean prepare a 
person for a particular job; it remains to be seen, 
however, whether training can prepare an individual] 
for the complicated society in which he will live. 

We are witnessing a sad neglect of real mental 
discipline on all levels of education. By real mental 
discipline I mean that efforts to make education a 
painless affair are doomed to failure. Those of us 
who have gone through the mill realize very clearly 
that education is a discipline and cannot he made into 
a pleasantly sugar-coated pill to be swallowed and 
absorbed painlessly into the digestive system. 

We are witnessing a time of too much emphasis on 
the “dollars-and-cents” side of edueation. It is be- 
coming difficult to convinee a student that he should 
take a course merely for the sake of culture or back- 
ground value, for he is likely to ask the question: 
What will this course get me in a monetary way? It 
is obvious that one must earn a living, but of what 
use is a living unless one is enabled to obtain a deep 
and profound understanding of life and its problems? 

Above all, we are witnessing a neglect of the 
fundamental reason back of all education; namely, 
that it is a preparation for life and not necessarily 
for a specific profession. 

The making of the peace after World War IT has 
bluntly demonstrated that the world lacks people with 
humane minds and spirits. We lack leaders with the 
mental, spiritual, and moral stamina and breadth of 
vision we need so sorely. We are content, I fear, to 
fall back on a terrible mechanism which will destroy 
our enemies, and we are too materialistic to acknowl- 
edge the truth of the obvious statement that “peace 
is in the minds of men.” 

One could eventually succumb to such pessimism, 
just as the pundits are now sueceumbing to the ery for 
vet a third World War, as if the world has not yet 
learned through two holoeausts that one cannot wage 
peace by first waging war. 

Fortunately, education has now been handed a 
problem to solve. It is this: Who is to do the job 
of producing really humane human beings, if our edu 
cational institutions are not to do so? I am an opti- 
mist, for I feel that education will meet the challenge. 
Education will not, however, meet the challenge by 
“reeling and writhing” to a wholly secular solution of 
the problem. It will meet the problem if it casts 
out some of the miasma which now passes for higher 
education and if it returns to the fundamental courses 
which produce persons with a humane perspective. 

There is little point in issuing another “report” 
listing such courses. Most of us know instinctively 
what these courses are. Unfortunately, most of us 
avoid such courses as ethics and logic, because they 
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eoustitute a mental discipline with which we are too 

y to cope. 

In general, it is the cultural courses which have pro- 
duced the real leaders of our Christian civilization. 
By way of illustration, if I were to appoint a delegate 

the United Nations organization, I would appoint 

eone who had read the works of Plato rather than 
ne who was an expert on geopolitics. The scientists 
themselves admitted that, although their scientific 
knowledge has produced the atomie bomb, they and 
we are socially and spiritually too immature to control 
It. 

Thus, rather than name a list of courses, I should 
like to mention but one field which, though now neg- 
lected, might help to produce a race of humane 
human beings. This field is religion, but it transcends 
any single course in religion. The problem is so great 
and so grave that it ean be faced only by those in- 
stitutions of higher education which have the honesty 
to center the entire education of the student on 
Christianity. 
to eall it, will not be effective if a student takes three 


Religion, faith, or whatever you want 


or six credit hours of it in college and then promptly 
forgets it. Our colleges and universities, and perhaps 
even our high schools, need to remember that they 
cannot set themselves against religion and expect to 
accomplish anything merely through a secular edu- 
eation. 

In other words, our educational institutions cannot 
approach the doctrine of God by asking: “Is there a 
God?” or by saying to students, “We think there is a 
God,” or “perhaps God is.” A doubt is thus placed in 
the minds of young and impressionable people which 
might blight their lives for all time to come. 

If all colleges would place a required course in re- 
ligion in their curriculum, I should be gratified, for I 
would feel that the millennium was at hand. But I 
would not feel that this would help much. The prob- 
lem is so great that only a complete and all-pervading 
Christian education ean help to solve it. Either our 
colleges must become more Christian or our churches 
must once again become centers of education as they 
were in the past. 

Lest the reader think that Christianity is too weak 


Research. 
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or too mawkish, let him remember that the first in- 
attacked by Hitler Stalin 
The reason is obvious, and yet the 


stitution and was the 
Christian church. 
world will not resort to a spiritual means for the 
achievement of peace. We have tried virtually every 
means for harmony among nations. We have tried 
treaties, power politics, the doctrine that might makes 
right, cheating, shifting of populations, and meeting 
upon meeting. None of these methods has worked, 
and humanity may be very sure that none will work. 

For hundreds of years, now, those people who have 
had a genuine concern that the world achieve peace 
have been saying that there is only one basis for this 
achievement. Does it seem wholly unreasonable that 
this basis—faith in God and a belief in the principles 
of Christianity—is not now as valid as once was the 
case ? 

It seems invalid merely because humanity has not 
yet had the moral stamina to make it work. It is so 
much easier to be expedient than to love thy neighbor. 
It is so much simpler to play power polities than to 
employ Christian ethics in dealing with people and 
other nations. It is so much more fun to make 
“deals” and to get something for nothing than to 
believe in and practice honest Christian behavior. 

The belief in a secular solution to everything has 
brought us to the atomie demon which now rides on 
What shall we do with it? Shall we use 


it in the hope that we might save our own skins while 


our backs. 
demolishing another nation? The answer to the real 
meaning of civilization and world peace does not, 
therefore, repose at Oak Ridge, where they are turn- 
This answer does not lie at the 
meeting table of the UNO. 


ing out atomie bombs. 
This answer does not lie 
in Communism, Fascism, democracy, or in any other 
system of political thought. It lies in the principles 
which were so clearly demonstrated to the world two 
thousand years ago by the Nazarene. 

Education and all other fields of human endeavor 
must quickly come to a belief in those principles. We 
know for a fact that these principles as applied to 
human beings make good human beings. Does it 
not stand to reason that these principles as applied to 
nations would make good nations? 





ANOTHER INVENTORY OF SCHOOL EN- 
ROLLMENT AND TEACHER NEED 


Luoyp H. E.uiorr 


School of Education, Cornell University 


REcENT bulletins of the Bureau of Vital Statisties 
indicate that live births in 1948 may fall short of the 


1947 all-time high by as much as 10 to 12 per cent. 
This opens the door to the first relief in sight for the 
shortage of teachers which has plagued public eduea- 
tion in the United States since the start of World 
War II. 

It is now possible to identify the problem with more 
exactness through more accurately determining the 


scope, peak, and eventual decline. At least the ter- 
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mination of the expanding enrollment can now be 
seen. Relief, while not at hand, is at least in sight. 
The present year, 1948, may be the beginning of 
the downward trend expected for some time in the na- 
tional birth rate. Since the number of children, 6-17, 
has long been the best index to school enrollment 
totals, it may be expected that changes in the number 
of live births will be reflected directly in registration 
figures. Another factor which we have come to ac- 
cept as important in the prediction of school enroll- 
ments is that of the continued popularization of at- 
tendance at both the elementary and secondary levels 
but most noticeably at the latter.1 | Such populari- 
zation may be expected to continue in the years ahead, 
although cértainly in diminishing proportion as the 
schools reach the maximum limits. 

New estimates of enrollment and the need for teach- 
ers, worked out on the basis of the above-named fac- 
tors, plus the 1947 live birth figures and the 1948 
trend, are given in Tables I and II for elementary and 


secondary levels respectively.? 


Table I 


Elementary Level 


Additional 
—_ Estimated Teachers 
” Enrollment@ Required 


over 1947» 





1947 17,011,000¢ 

1948 18,569,265 51,942 
1949 19,256,715 74,857 
1950 19,947,308 97,876 
195] 20,623,242 120,408 
1952 21,595,017 152,800 
1953 22,706,533 189,85 
1954 22,918,384 196,912 
1955 22.753,9794 191,432 


a All estimates were made after live birth figures were 
corrected for underenumeration, mortality, and per cent 
of attendance at each age-level. 

» Teacher need is estimated on the basis of 1 to 30 ratio 
of teachers to pupils. 

¢ Estimated enrollment in grades 1-8 for the United 
States in 1947-48. 

4The prediction for 1955 assumes a live birth figure 
for 1949 comparable to that for 1948. 


As many school administrators learned, the first 
group of “war babies” reached school age in 1947. 
A still larger number entered the first year of formal 
schooling in September, 1948. This annual influx 
may be expected to reach the peak when the children 
born in 1947 become six years of age, in 1953. The 


*See SCHOOL AND Society, November 15, 1947, p. 369. 

2 Predictions are based on data found in Lloyd H. 
Elliott, Effects of Birth Rate on Public School Enroll- 
ment and the Need for Teachers, 1948-1960. 
of Colorado, Boulder, 1948. 
thesis. ) 


University 
(Unpublished doctor’s 
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Table II 


Secondary Level 


Additional 
— Estimated Teachers 
. Enrollment@ Required 
over 1947» 
1947¢ 6,364,525 
1948 6,364,525 
1949 6,392,685 1,043 
1950 6,446,044 3,019 
1951 6,590,985 8,387 
1952 6,735,284 13,731 
1953 6,874,209 18,877 
1954 7,096,314 27,107 
1955 7,395,169 37,060 
1956 7,855,263 55,175 
1957 8,426,880 76,383 
1958 8,816,574 90,817 
1959 9,050,979 99,500 
1960 9,448,801 111,639 
1961 10,110,742 138,748 
1962 10,527,563 154,186 


a Enrollment estimates are made on the assumption that 
1948-49 will find approximately 74 per cent of the 13-17 
age group registered, and that this figure will rise to 79.5 
per cent by 1960 and to 80 per cent for the years, 1961- 
1962. 

b Teacher need is worked out on the basis of 1 to 27 
ratio of teachers to pupils. 

¢ Although enrollment figures for grades 9-12 for 1947 
are not yet available, it appears valid, on the basis of live 
births recorded in 1931, 1932, 1933, and 1934, to assume 
that the 1948 estimate will be very close to the actual 
figure for these grades in 1947. 


beginning group thereafter may be expected to de- 
crease in direct proportion to the drop in numbers 
of live births. As Table I shows, however, total ele- 
mentary enrollments will not drop until decreases in 
live births are sufficient to offset the exceptionally 
large number born in 1947. That group will be pro- 
gressing through the eight years of elementary school 
from 1953 to 1961. 

The need for elementary teachers parallels the ex- 
panding enrollment. A peak of 196,912 additional 
teachers, above those employed in 1947, may be ex- 
pected in the fall of 1954.% 

Table II indicates that secondary enrollments may 
be expected to be increased by approximately 1,000,- 
000 between 1948 and 1955, a growth which is rather 
uniform and not too rapid when compared with the 
more than 3,000,000 growth expected between 1955 
and 1962. The estimate for 1962 shows an increase 
of approximately 65 per cent over the predicted en- 
rollment for 1948. As at the elementary level, the 
need for additional secondary teachers parallels the 
expansion of enrollment figures. 


3 For a study of the elementary-teacher shortage at the 
state level, see SCHOOL AND Society, January 17, 1948, 
pp. 33-36. 
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One note of caution should be added, namely, that 
stimates reported in these tables make no provision 


SOCIETY 


the motives behind the leaving of students before high 
school graduation 
e 


for expansions now practiced by a number of school ugk, Samven A.. AND Roser? L. ERpMAN. ‘‘Edueation 

» SAI BL fi., Al sERT 4. EUR AN. dues oO 
systems throughout the country, both downward and 
upward, of adding nursery and kindergarten or the 


thirteenth and fourteenth years to the normal offer- 
ings of the public educational system. Figures given 
herein are based on enrollments of the regular school 
years, grades one through twelve. 

Inclusion of predictions for further public-school 
expansion would only make the estimates more fright- 


ening ! 


of Mentally Handicapped Children.’’ Bulletin of the 
University of Illinois. Pp. 47. Bureau of Research 
and Service, College of Education. 1948. 

A selected annotated bibliography 


LEWIS, L. J.. AND MARGARET WRONG (editors). Towards 


a Literate Africa. Pp. xi+80. Longmans Green and 
Co., Ine. 1948. $1.00. 

Findings of a conference in London in 1947, dealing with 
problems of literature production and literacy in Africa. 


MAXEY, CHESTER C, Political Philosophies. Revised Edi- 





omen LY; L 


BAILEY, OLIVE. Christmas with the Washingtons. Draw- 

ings by Worth Bailey. Pp. 44. Dietz Press, Ine.. Rich- 
mond, Va. 1948. $1.00. 
This timely story takes us with George Washington from 
Christmas morning in 1751 on the good ship Industry, 
from the Barbadoes to Virginia, to his last Christmas Day 
in 1798; the presents the family gave and received; the 
Christmas menus they partook of; Christmas at Valley 
Forge ; Christmas crossing the Delaware; etc. 


CoLtutis, Maurice. The First Holy One. Illustrated. 
Pp. x+280+vii. Alfred A. Knopf. 1948. $3.75. 
The author has made a fresh revelation to the West of the 
character and teachings of this founder of a great world 
philosophy, Confucius. Freed from scholastic interpreta- 
tions, it is fresh and vital. These teachings in general 
not only are suited to modern man but are indispensable 


tion. Pp. xiii+712. Maemilan. 1948. $4.65. 
Every student of political thought must have felt at times 
a sense of disillusionment, so frequently is it partisan and 
Jesuitical. In many cases it is deficient in knowledge yet 
long on theory. Nonetheless, political philosophies have 
always been among the great moving forces of human be- 
havior. The purpose of this book is to serve as a text- 
book for students, telling the story of the most illustrious 
political thinkers and their works. 


Mor Ton, R. L., AND MERLE GRAY. Making Sure of Arith- 


metic. Grade I. Pp. 144. 60 cents. Grade II. Pp. 
iii+252, $1.36. Teacher’s Guide to Grade I. Pp. 
vi+ 226. 88 cents. Teacher’s Guide to Grade II. Pp. 
viii + 336. $1.00. Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St., 
New York 3. 1948. 

These books provide a complete arithmetic program con- 
sisting of rich experiences through which the child's pre- 
school concepts become more mature, more significant, more 
accurate, and provide all the foundation necessary for 
learning arithmetic in the later grades The illustrations 
are quite unusual and should prove enchanting to the child. 


to him. - . ‘ 
Ninetieth Anniversary Celebration of the Iowa State 


CooPpER, DAN H. (editor). The Administration of Schools 
for Better Living. Vol. xi. Pp. vi+161. University 
of Chicago Press. 1948. $3.50. 

Proceedings of the Co-operative Conference for Adminis- 
trative Officers of public and private schools. The idea 
around which this conference was organized was twofold: 
first, relating to the nature of education; second, to the 
role of school administrator as initiator and director of 


College: 1858-1948. Pp. 90. Published by the College 
at Ames. 1948, 

This beautiful brochuré on the 90 years of history behind 
one of the earliest land-grant colleges has some fine scenic 
views of the college and grounds and good articles written 
by the president, members of the staff, and distinguished 
alumni. 

e 


educational change. OTTLEY, Rot. Black Odyssey. Pp. viii+340. Charles 


GREENE, HARRY W. (editor). ‘‘Educating for Com- 

munity Participation.’’ Pp. iii+43. West Virginia 
State College Bulletin. Series 35: No. 4. 1948. 
The position of the teacher in the community is becoming 
increasingly influential for good. Any vital program de- 
signed to educate youth for effective participation in com- 
munity life is a program of intergroup relations. These 
and many other subjects are discussed in these studies 
collected by the editor for this bulletin. 


Seribner’s Sons. 1948. $3.50. 

A notable achievement of this book is its utterly dispas- 
sionate viewpoint. Faults on both sides, Negro and white, 
are here set down. The author shows how the Negro of 
achievement has given increased confidence to the race. 
They can now believe that opportunity lies ahead for the 
humblest Negro. It is not only an historical account, but 
a very human one, tracing the Negro in America from his 
beginnings as a slave to the present day. 


e PLANTY, EARL G., WILLIAM S. McCorD, AND CARLOS A. 


JOHNSON, ELIZABETH S., AND CAROLINE E, LEGG. Why 
Young People Leave School. As Told by Young Work- 
ers. Child Labor Branch, U. S. Department of Labor. 
Washington, D.C. 1948. 


The pamphlet can be obtained by writing to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Major purpose ‘of this paper is to show 


EFFERSON. Training Employees and Managers. Pp. 
xiii+278. Ronald Press Co. 1948. $5.00. 

Training is a new profession The purpose of this work 
is to demonstrate that the goals of teumwork and produc 
tion in business and industry can best be achieved by a 
training program designed to improve both the skills and 
the attitudes of employees and of managers. 
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25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 


Delegates to the Convention of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago, Nov. 25-27, are urged to 
visit us at our Booth—No. 40. 











Child Growth 
Through Education 


Effective Teaching in the 
Modern School 


By GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


A BASIC TEXT for teacher-training 
courses in the theory and methods of elemen- 
tary education. It will also prove valuable in 
courses in the principles or foundations of 
modern education, in curriculum making for 
elementary and junior high school grades, and 
in guidance and child study in education. It 
seeks to define and interpret the newer trends 
in educational practice. Though dealing pri- 
marily with the early school years, the book 
crosses the traditional boundaries between 
elementary and secondary schools. These 
boundaries are being broken down in practice, 
and the principles of learning and teaching 
advocated apply with equal effect throughout 
the learning process. 437 pages $4.00 
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